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CHAPTER 15 



OLAP IN THE DATA WAREHOUSE 



CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 

• Perceive the unqualified demand for online analytical processing (OLAP) and un- 
derstand what drives this demand 

• Review the major features and functions of OLAP in detail 

• Grasp the intricacies of dimensional analysis and learn the meanings of hypercubes, 
drill-down and roll-up, and slice-and-dice 

• Examine the different OLAP models and determine which model is suitable for 
your environment 

• Consider OLAP implementation by studying the steps and the tools 

In ttii earlier chapters we mentioned online analytical processing (OLAP) in passing. 
You had a glimpse of OLAP when \ve discussed ihe information delivery method;. You 
iiave some idea of what OLAP is and how it is used for complex analysis. As the sraie im- 
plies; OLAP has to do with the processing of data as it is manipulated for analysis. The 
data warehouse provides the best opportunity for analysis and OLAP is the vehicle for 
carrying out involved analysis. The data warehouse environment is also best for data ac- 
cess when analysis is carried out. 

We now have the chance to explore OLAP in sufficient depth. In today's data ware- 
housing environment, with such tremendous progress in analysis tools from various ven- 
dors, you cannot have a data warehouse without OLAP. It is unthinkable. Therefore, 
throughout this chapter, look out for the important topics. 

First, you have to perceive what OLAP is and why it is absolutely essential. This will 
help you to better understand the features and functions of OLAP. We will discuss the ma- 
jor features and functions so that your grasp of OLAP may be firmed up. There are two 
major models for OLAP. You should know which model is most suitable for your comput- 
ing and user environments. We will highlight the significance of each model, learn how to 
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implement OLAP in your data warehouse environment, investigate OLAP tools, and find 
out how to evaluate and get them for your users. Finally, we will discuss the implementa- 
tion steps for OLAP 

DEMAND FOR ONLINE ANALYTICAL PROCESSING 

Recall our discussions in Chapter 2 of the top-down and bottom-up approaches for build- 
ing a data warehouse. In the top-down approach, you build the overall corporate-wide 
data repository using the entity-relationship (E-R) modeling technique. This enterprise- 
wide data warehouse feeds the departmental data marts that are designed using the dimen- 
sional modeling technique. In the bottom-up approach, you build several data marts using 
the dimensional modeling technique and the collection of these data marts forms the data 
warehouse environment for your company. Each of these two approaches has its advan- 
tages and shortcomings. 

You also learned about a practical approach to building a conglomeration of super- 
marts with conformed and standardized data content. While adopting this approach, first 
you plan and define the requirements at the corporate level, build the infrastructure for the 
complete warehouse, and then implement one supermart at a time in a priority sequence. 
The supermarts are designed using the dimensional modeling technique. 

As we have seen, a data warehouse is meant for performing substantial analysis using 
the available data. The analysis leads to strategic decisions that are the major reasons for 
building data warehouses in the first place. For performing meaningful analysis, data 
must be cast in a way suitable for analysis of the values of key indicators over time along 
business dimensions. Data structures designed using the dimensional modeling technique 
support such analysis. 

In all the three approaches referred to above, the data marts rest on the dimensional 
model. Therefore, these data marts must be able to support dimensional analysis. In prac- 
tice, these data marts seem to be adequate for basic analysis. However, in today's business 
conditions, we find that users need to go beyond such basic analysis. They must have the 
capability to perform far more complex analysis in less time. Let us examine how the tra- 
ditional methods of analysis provided in a data warehouse are not sufficient and perceive 
what exactly* is demanded by the users to stay competitive and to expand. * * < t < f 

Need for Multidimensional Analysis 

Let us quickly review the business model of a large retail operation. If you just look at dai- 
ly sales, you soon realize that the sales are interrelated to many business dimensions. The 
daily sales are meaningful only when they are related to the dates of the sales, the prod- 
ucts, the distribution channels, the stores, the sales territories, the promotions, and a few 
more dimensions. Multidimensional views are inherently representative of any business 
model. Very few models are limited to three dimensions or less. For planning and making 
strategic decisions, managers and executives probe into business data through scenarios. 
For example, they compare actual sales against targets and against sales in prior periods. 
They examine the breakdown of sales by product, by store, by sales territory, by promo- 
tion, and so on. 

Decision makers are no longer satisfied with one-dimensional queries such as "How 
many units of Product A did we sell in the store in Edison, New Jersey?'* Consider the fol- 
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lowing more useful query: How much revenue did the new Product X generate during the 
last three months, broken down by individual months, in the South Central territory, by in- 
dividual stores, broken down by promotions, compared to estimates, and compared to the 
previous version of the product? The analysis does not stop with this single multidimen- 
sional query. The user continues to ask for further comparisons to similar products, com- 
parisons among territories, and views of the results by rotating the presentation between 
columns and rows. 

For effective analysis, your users must have easy methods of performing complex 
analysis along several business dimensions. They need an environment that presents a 
multidimensional view of data, providing the foundation for analytical processing through 
easy and flexible access to information. Decision makers must be able to analyze data 
along any number of dimensions, at any level of aggregation, with the capability of view- 
ing results in a variety of ways. They must have the ability to drill down and roll up along 
the hierarchies of every dimension. Without a solid system for true multidimensional 
analysis, your data warehouse is incomplete. 

In any analytical system, time is a critical dimension. Hardly any query is executed 
without having time as one of the dimensions along which analysis is performed. Further, 
time is a unique dimension because of its sequential nature — November always comes af- 
ter October. Users monitor performance over time, as for example, performance this 
month compared to last month, or performance this month compared with performance 
the same month last year. 

Another point about the uniqueness of the time dimension is the way in which the hier- 
archies of the dimension work. A user may look for sales in March and may also look for 
sales for the first four months of the year. In the second query for sales for the first four 
months, the implied hierarchy at the next higher level is an aggregation taking into ac- 
count the sequential nature of time. No user looks for sales of the first four stores or the 
last three stores. There is no implied sequence in the store dimension. True analytical sys- 
tems must recognize the sequential nature of time. 

Fast Access and Powerful Calculations 

Whether a user's request is for monthly spies of all products along all geographical re- 
gions or for year-to-date sales- ina region for a single product, the query and analysis sys- 
tem must have consistenttresporise times. Users must not be penalized for the complexity 
of their analysis. Both the size of itm effort to formulate a query or the amount of time to 
receive the result sets must be consistent irrespective of the query types. 

Let us take an example to understand how speed of the analysis process matters to 
users. Imagine a business analyst looking for reasons why profitability dipped sharply in 
the recent months in the entire enterprise. The analyst starts this analysis by querying for 
the overall sales for the last five months for the entire company, broken down by individ- 
ual months. The analyst notices that although the sales do not show a drop, there is a sharp 
reduction in profitability for the last three months. The analysis proceeds further when the 
analyst wants to find out which countries show reductions. The analyst requests a break- 
down of sales by major worldwide regions and notes that the European region is responsi- 
ble for the reduction in profitability. Now the analyst senses that clues are becoming more 
pronounced and looks for a breakdown of the European sales by individual countries. The 
analyst finds that the profitability has increased for a few countries, decreased sharply for 
some other countries, and been stable for the rest. At this point, the analyst introduces an- 
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other dimension into the analysis. Now the analyst wants the breakdown of profitability 
for the European countries by country, month, and product. This step brings the analyst 
closer to the reason for the decline in the profitability. The analyst observes that the coun- 
tries in the European Union (EU) show very sharp declines in profitability for the last two 
months. Further queries reveal that manufacturing and other direct costs remain at the 
usual levels but the indirect costs have shot up. The analyst is now able to determine that 
the decline is due to the additional tax levies on some products in the EU. The analyst has 
also determined the exact effect of the levies so far. Strategic decisions follow on how to 
deal with the decline in profitability. 

Now please look at Figure 15-1 showing the steps through the single analysis session. 
How many steps are there? Many steps, but a single analysis session and train of thought. 
Each step in this train of thought constitutes a query. The analyst formulates each query, 
executes it, waits for the result set to appear on the screen, and studies the result set. Each 
query is interactive because the result set from one query forms the basis for the next 
query. In this manner of querying, the user cannot maintain the train of thought unless the 
momentum is preserved. Fast access is absolutely essential for an effective analytical pro- 
cessing environment. 

Did you notice that none of the queries in the above analysis session included any seri- 
ous calculations? This is not typical. In a real-world analysis session, many of the queries 
require calculations, sometimes complex calculations. What is the implication here? An 
effective analytical processing environment must not only be fast and flexible, but it must 
also support complex and powerful calculations. 

What follows is a list of typical calculations that get included in the query requests: 



Tftouq^ process based or) each query result Query sequence in the anal ysis session 




Figure 15-1 Query steps in an analysis session. 
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• Roll-ups to provide summaries and aggregations along the hierarchies of the dimen- 
sions. 

• Drill-downs from the top level to the lowest along the hierarchies of the dimensions, 
in combinations among the dimensions. 

• Simple calculations, such as computation of margins (sales minus costs). 

• Share calculations to compute the percentage of parts to the whole. 

• Algebraic equations involving key performance indicators. 

• Moving averages and growth percentages. 

• Trend analysis using statistical methods. 

Limitations of Other Analysis Methods 

You now have a fairly good grip on the types of requirements of users to execute queries 
and perform analysis. First and foremost, the information delivery system must be able to 
present multidimensional views of the data. Then the information delivery system must 
enable the users to use the data by analyzing it along multiple dimensions and their hierar- 
chies in a rnyriad of ways. And this facility must be fast. It must be possible for the users 
to perform complex calculations. 

Let us understand why the traditional tools and methods are not up to the task when it 
comes to complex analysis and calculations. What information methods are we familiar 
with? Of course, the earliest method was the medium of reports. Then came spreadsheets 
with all their functionality and features. SQL has been the accepted interface for retriev- 
ing and manipulating data from relational databases. These methods are used in OLTP 
systems and in data warehouse environments. Now, when we discuss multidimensional 
analysis and complex calculations, how suitable are these traditional methods? 

First, let us look at the characteristics of the OLTP and data warehouse environments. 
When we mention the data warehouse environment here, we are not referring to heavy 
multidimensional analysis and complex calculations. We are only referring to the environ- 
ment with simple queries and routine reports. Please see Figure 15-2 showing the charac- 
teristics of the OLTP and the basic data warehouse environments as thev relate to infor- 
mation delivery needs. 

Now consider.information retrieval and manipulation in these two err/ironuicnls. What 
are the standard methods of information delivery? Reports, spreadsheets, and online dis- 
plays. What is the standard data access interface? SQL. Let us review ihese and determine 
if they are adequate for multidimensional analysis and complex calculations. 

Report writers provide two key functions: the ability to point and click for generating 
and issuing SQL calls, and the capability to format the output reports. However, report 
writers do not support multidimensionality. With basic report writers, you cannot drill 
down to lower levels in the dimensions. That will have to come from additional reports. 
You cannot rotate the results by switching rows and columns. The report writers do not 
provide aggregate navigation. Once the report is formatted and run, you cannot alter the 
presentation of the result data sets. 

If report writers are not the tools or methods we are looking for, how about spread- 
sheets for calculations and the other features needed for analysis? Spreadsheets, when 
they first appeared, were positioned as analysis tools. You can perform "what if" analysis 
with spreadsheets. When you modify the values in some cells, the values in other related 
cells automatically change. What about aggregations and calculations? Spreadsheets with 
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Figure 15-2 OLTP and data warehouse environments. 



their add-in tools can perform some forms of aggregations and also do a variety of calcu- 
lations. Third party tools have also enhanced spreadsheet products to present data in 
three-dimensional formats. You can view rows, columns, and pages on spreadsheets. For 
example, the rows can represent products, the columns represent stores, and the pages 
represent the time dimension in months. Modern spreadsheet tools offer pivot tables or n- 
way cross-tabs. 

Even with enhanced functionality using add-ins, spreadsheets are stili very cumbersome 
to dse. Take an analysis involving the four dimensions of store, product, promotion, ^nd ?V 
i> i.-.rj e v'^a time. Let us say cadi dimension contains an average of five hierarchical levels.* Now tr> to • * - 

■ » - »N vjr(;;y> ruild an analysis to retrieve data and piesent it as spreadsheets showing all the aggravation . ; fi . r 

levels and multidimensional views, and also using even simple calculations. You v^a very \ 
well imagine how much effort it would take for this exercise. Now what if your user v/ants 
to change the navigation and do different roll-ups and drill-downs. The limitations of 
spreadsheets for multidimensional analysis and complex calculations are quite evident. 

Let us now turn our attention to SQL (Structured Query Language). Although it might 
have been the original goal of SQL to be the end-user query language, now everyone 
agrees that the language is too abstruse even for sophisticated users. Thirdrparty products 
attempt to extend the capabilities of SQL and hide the syntax from the users. Users can 
formulate their queries through GUI point-and-click methods or by using natural lan- 
guage syntax. Nevertheless, SQL vocabulary is ill-suited for analyzing data and exploring 
relationships. Even basic comparisons prove to be difficult in SQL. 

Meaningful analysis such as market exploration and financial forecasting typically in- 
volve retrieval of large quantities of data, performing calculations, and summarizing the 
data on the fly. Perhaps, even the detailed analysis may be achieved by using SQL for re- 
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trieval and spreadsheets for presenting the results. But here is the catch: in a real-world 
analysis session, many queries follow one after the other. Each query may translate into a 
number of intricate SQL statements, with each of the statements likely to invoke full table 
scans, multiple joins, aggregations, groupings, and sorting. Analysis of the type we are 
discussing requires complex calculations and handling time series data. SQL is notably 
weak in these areas. Even if you can imagine an analyst accurately formulating such com- 
plex SQL statements, the overhead on the systems would still be enormous and seriously 
impact the response times. 

OLAP is the Answer 

Users certainly need the ability to perform multidimensional analysis with complex calcu- 
lations, but we find that the traditional tools of report writers, query products, spread- 
sheets, and language interfaces are distressfully inadequate. What is the answer? Clearly, 
the tools being used in the OLTP and basic data warehouse environments do not match up 
to the task. We need different set of tools and products that are specifically meant for seri- 
ous analysis. We need OLAP in the data warehouse. 

In this chapter, we will thoroughly examine the various aspects of OLAP. We will come 
up with formal definitions and detailed characteristics. We will highlight all the features 
and functions. We will explore the different OLAP models. But now that you have an ini- 
tial appreciation for OLAP, let us list the basic virtues of OLAP to justify our proposition. 

• Enables analysts, executives, and managers to gain useful insights from the presen- 
tation of data. 

• Can reorganize metrics along several dimensions and allow data to be viewed from 
different perspectives. 

• Supports multidimensional analysis. 

• Is able to drill down or roll up within each dimension. 

• Is capable of applying mathematical formulas and calculations to measures. 

• Provides fast response, facilitating speed-of-thought analysis. 

• Complements the use.of other information delivery techniques such as data mining. * a * ... m 
•ijlmproves^the comprehension of result sets through visual presentations usingeipx^^Sv'u. 

graphs and charts. • , :ripha\nu!i- 

• Can be implemented on the Web. 

• Designed for highly interactive analysis. 

Even at this stage, you will further appreciate the nature and strength of OLAP by 
studying a typical OLAP session (see Figure 1 5-3). The analyst starts with a query re- 
questing a high-level summary by product line. Next, the user moves to drilling down for 
details by year. In the following step, the analyst pivots the data to view totals by year 
rather than totals by product line. Even in such a simple example, you observe the power 
and features of OLAP. 

OLAP Definitions and Rules 

Where did the term OLAP originate? We know that multidimensionality is at the core of 
OLAP systems. We have also mentioned some other basic features of OLAP. Is it a vague 
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Figure 15-3 Single OLAP session. 



collection of complex factors for serious analysis? Is there a formal definition and a set of 
fundamental guidelines identifying OLAP systems? 

The term OLAP or online analytical processing was introduced in a paper entitled 
"Providing On-Line Analytical Processing to User Analysts," by Dr. E. F. Codd, the ac- 
knowledged "father" of the relational database model. The paper, published in 1993, de- 
fined 12 rules or guidelines for an OLAP system Later, in 1 995, six additional rules were 
included We will discuss these rules.' Before that, let us look for a short and precise defi- 
nition for OLAF. Such a succinct o^fmition comes from the OLAP council, which pro- 
vides membership, sponsors research, andpromotes the use of OLAP. Here is the defini- 
tion: 

On-Line Analytical Processing (OLAP) is a category of software technology that enables an- 
alysts, managers and executives to gain insight into data through fast, consistent, interactive 
access in a wide variety of possible views of information that has been transformed from raw 
data to reflect the real dimensionality of the enterprise as understood by the user. 

The definition from the OLAP council contains all the key ingredients. Speed, consis- 
tency, interactive access, and multiple dimensional views— all of these are principal ele- 
ments. As one trade magazine described it in 1995, OLAP is a fancy term for multidimen- 
sional analysis. 

. The guidelines proposed by Dr. Codd form the yardstick for measuring any sets of 
OLAP tools and products. A true OLAP system must conform to these guidelines. When 
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your project team is looking for OLAP tools, it can prioritize these guidelines and select 
tools that meet the set of criteria at the top of your priority list. First, let us consider the 
initial twelve guidelines for an OLAP system: 

Multidimensional Conceptual View. Provide a multidimensional data model that is 
intuitively analytical and easy to use. Business users' view of an enterprise is multi- 
dimensional in nature. Therefore, a multidimensional data model conforms to how 
the users perceive business problems. 

Transparency. Make the technology, underlying data repository, computing architec- 
ture, and the diverse nature of source data totally transparent to users. Such trans- 
parency, supporting a true open system approach, helps to enhance the efficiency 
and productivity of the users through front-end tools that are familiar to them. 

Accessibility. Provide access only to the data that is actually needed to perform the 
specific analysis, presenting a single, coherent, and consistent view to the users. 
The OLAP system must map its own logical schema to the heterogeneous physical 
data stores and perform any necessary transformations. 

Consistent Reporting Performance. Ensure that the users do not experience any sig- 
nificant degradation in reporting performance as the number of dimensions or the 
size of the database increases. Users must perceive consistent run time, response 
time, or machine utilization every time a given query is run. 

Client/Server Architecture. Conform the system to the principles of client/server ar- 
chitecture for optimum performance, flexibility, adaptability, and interoperability. 
Make the server component sufficiently intelligent to enable various clients to be at- 
tached with a minimum of effort and integration programming. 

Generic Dimensionality. Ensure that every data dimension is equivalent in both struc- 
ture and operational capabilities. Have one logical structure for all dimensions. The 
basic data structure or the access techniques must not be biased toward any single 
data dimension. 

Dynamic Sparse Matrix Handling. Adapt the physical schema to the specific analyt- 
ical model being created and loaded that optimizes sparse matrix handling. When 
encountering a sparse matrix, the. system must be able to dynamically deduce J:^ 
distribution of the data and adjust the storage and access to„ achieve, and maintain 
consistent level ot performance. }■ ' . ; . . :< 

Multiuser Support Provide support for end users to work concurrently with either the 
same analytical model or to create different models from the same data. In short, 
provide concurrent data access, data integrity, and access security. 

Unrestricted Cross-dimensional Operations. Provide ability for the system to recog- 
nize dimensional hierarchies and automatically perform roll-up and drill-down op- 
erations within a dimension or across dimensions. Have the interface language al- 
low calculations and data manipulations across any number of data dimensions, 
without restricting any relations between data cells, regardless of the number of 
common data attributes each cell contains. 

Intuitive Data Manipulation. Enable consolidation path reorientation (pivoting), 
drill-down and roll-up, and other manipulations to be accomplished intuitively and 
directly via point-and-click and drag-and-drop actions on the cells of the analytical 
model. Avoid the use of a menu or multiple trips to a user interface. 
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Flexible Reporting. Provide capabilities to the business user to arrange columns, 
rows, and cells in a manner that facilitates easy manipulation, analysis, and synthe- 
sis of information. Every dimension, including any subsets, must be able to be dis- 
played with equal ease. 

Unlimited Dimensions and Aggregation Levels* Accommodate at least fifteen, 
preferably twenty, data dimensions within a common analytical model. Each of 
these generic dimensions must allow a practically unlimited number of user-defined 
aggregation levels within any given consolidation path. 

In addition to these twelve basic guidelines, also take into account the following re- 
quirements, not all distinctly specified by Dr. Codd. 

Drill-through to Detail Level Allow a smooth transition from the multidimensional, 
preaggregated database to the detail record level of the source data warehouse 
repository. 

OLAP Analysis Models. Support Dr. Codd's four analysis models: exegetical (or de- 
scriptive), categorical (or explanatory), contemplative, and formulaic. 

Treatment of Nonnormalized Data. Prohibit calculations made within an OLAP sys- 
tem from affecting the external data serving as the source. 

Storing OLAP Results. Do not deploy write-capable OLAP tools on top of transac- 
tional systems. 

Missing Values. Ignore missing values, irrespective of their source. 

Incremental Database Refresh. Provide for incremental refreshes of the extracted 
and aggregated OLAP data. 

SQL Interface. Seamlessly integrate the OLAP system into the existing enterprise en- 
vironment. 

OLAP Characteristics 

Let us summarize in simple terms what we have covered so far. We explored why the busi- 
ness jisers.absolutely need online analytical processing. We examined why the other meth-v 
ods of mforrhatiorrdelivery do not satisfy the requirements for multidimensional analysis.; 
with powerful cavitations and fast access. We discussed how OLAP is the answer to sat- 
isfy these requirements. We reviewed the definitions and authoritative guidelines for the 
OLAP system. 

Before we get into a more detailed discussion of the major features of OLAP systems, 
let us list the most fundamental characteristics in plain language. OLAP systems 

let business users have a multidimensional and logical view of the data in the data 
warehouse, 

facilitate interactive query and complex analysis for the users, 
allow users to drill down for greater details or roll up for aggregations of metrics 
along a single business dimension or across multiple dimensions, 
provide ability to perform intricate calculations and comparisons, and 
present results in a number of meaningful ways, including charts and graphs. 
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MAJOR FEATURES AND FUNCTIONS 

Very often, you are faced with the question of whether OLAP is not just data ware- 
housing in a nice wrapper? Can you not consider online analytical processing as just an 
information delivery technique and nothing more? Is it not another layer in the data 
warehouse, providing interface between the data and the users? In some sense, OLAP is 
an information delivery system for the data warehouse. But OLAP is much more than 
that. A data warehouse stores data and provides simpler access to the data. An OLAP 
system complements the data warehouse by lifting the information delivery capabilities 
to new heights. 



General Features 

In this section, we will pay special attention to a few major features and functions of 
OLAP systems. You will gain greater insight into dimensional analysis, find deeper mean- 
ings about the necessity for drill-downs and roll-ups during analysis sessions and gain 
greater appreciation for the role of slicing and dicing operations in analysis. Before get- 
ting into greater details about these, let us recapitulate the general features of OLAP. 
Please go to Figure 15-4 and note the summary. Also note the distinction between basic 
features and advanced features. The list shown in the figure includes the general features 
you observe in practice in most OLAP environments. Please use the list as a quick check- 
list of features your project team must consider for your OLAP system. 

Dimensional Analysis 

By this time, you are perhaps tired of the term "dimensional analysis." We had to use the 
term a few times so far. You have been told that dimensional analysis is a strong suit in the 
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Figure 15-4 General features of OLAP. 
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arsenal of OLAP. Any OLAP system devoid of multidimensional analysis is utterly use- 
less. So try to get a clear picture of the facility provided in OLAP systems for dimension- 
al analysis. 

Let us begin with a simple STAR schema. This STAR schema has three business di- 
mensions, namely, product, time, and store. The fact table contains sales. Please see Fig- 
ure 1 5-5 showing the schema and a three-dimensi onal representation of the model as a 
cube, with products on the X-axis, time on the Y-axis, and stores on the Z-axis. What are 
the values represented along each axis? For example, in the STAR schema, time is one of 
the dimensions and month is one of the attributes of the time dimension. Values of this at- 
tribute month are represented on the Y-axis. Similarly, values of the attributes product 
name and store name are represented on the other two axes. 

This schema with just three business dimensions does not even look like a star. 
Nevertheless, it is a dimensional model. From the attributes of the dimension tables, 
pick the attribute product name from the product dimension, month from the time di- 
mension, and store name from the store dimension. Now look at the cube representing 
the values of these attributes along the primary edges of the physical cube. Go further 
and visualize the sales for coats in the month of January at the New York store to be at 
the intersection of the three lines representing the product: coats, month: January, and 
store: New York. 

If you are displaying the data for sales along these three dimensions on a spreadsheet, 
the columns may display the product names, the rows the months, and pages the data 
along the third dimension of store names. See Figure 1 5-6 showing a screen display of a 
page of this three-dimensional data. 

The page displayed on the screen shows a slice of the cube. Now look at the cube and 
move along a slice or plane passing through the point on the Z-axis representing store: 
New York. The intersection points on this slice or plane relate to sales along product and 
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Figure 15-6 A Three-dimensional display. 



time business dimensions for store: New York. Try to relate these sale numbers to the slice 
on the cube representing store: New York. 

Now we have a way of depicting three business dimensions and a single fact on a two- 
dimensional page and also on a three-dimensional cube. The numbers in each cell on the 
page are the sale numbers. What could be the types of multidimensional analysis on this 
particular set of data? What types of queries could be run during the course of analysis 
sessions? You could get sale numbers along the hierarchies of a combination of the three 
business dimensions of product, store, and time. You could perform various types of 
three-dimensional analysis of sales. The results of queries during analysis sessions will be 
displayed on the screen with the three dimensions represented in colurrr,;;, rows, and 
pages. The following is a sample of simple queries and the result sets dunng a multidi- 
mensional andy sis session, .'f ; '.'* ['' 

Query 

Display the total sales of all products for past five years in all stores. 
Display of Results 

Rows: Year numbers 2000, 1999, 1998, 1997, 1996 

Columns: Total Sales for all products 

Page: One store per page 
Query 

Compare total sales for all stores, product by product, between years 2000 and 1999. 
Display of Results 

Rows: Year numbers 2000, 1 999; difference; percentage increase or decrease 
Columns: One column per product, showing all products 
Page: All stores 
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Query 

Show comparison of total sales for all stores, product by product, between years 
2000 and 1 999 only for those products with reduced sales. 

Display of Results 

Rows: Year numbers 2000, 1 999; difference; percentage decrease 
Columns: One column per product, showing only the qualifying products 
Page: All stores 
Query 

Show comparison of sales by individual stores, product by product, between years 

2000 and 1999 only for those products with reduced sales. 
Display of Results 

Rows: Year numbers 2000, 1999; difference; percentage decrease 

Columns: One column per product, showing only the qualifying products 

Page: One store per page 
Query 

Show the results of the previous query, but rotating and switching the columns with 
rows. 

Display of Results 

Rows: One row per product, showing only the qualifying products 
Columns: Year numbers 2000, 1999; difference; percentage decrease 
Page: One store per page 
Query 

Show the results of the previous query, but rotating and switching the pages with 
rows. 

Display of Results 

Rows: One row per store 

Columns: Year numbers 2000, 1 999; difference; percentage decrease 

One product per page, displaying only the qualifying products. ; >--■. 

This multidimensional analysis can continue on until the analyst determines hew many 
products showed reduced sales and which stores suffered the most. 

In the above example, we had only three business dimensions and each of the di- 
mensions could, therefore, be represented along the edges of a cube or the results dis- 
played as columns, rows, and pages. Now add another business dimension, promotion. 
That will bring the number of business dimensions to four. When you have three busi- 
ness dimensions, you are able to represent these three as a cube with each edge of the 
cube denoting one dimension. You are also able to display the data on a spreadsheet with 
two dimensions as rows and columns and the third dimension as pages. But when you 
have four dimensions or more, how can you represent the data? Obviously, a three- 
dimensional cube does not work. And you also have a problem when trying to display 
the data on a spreadsheet as rows, columns, and pages. So what about multidimension- 
al analysis when there are more than three dimensions? This leads us to a discussion of 
hypercubes. 
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What are Hypercubes? 

Let us begin with the two business dimensions of product and time. Usually, business 
users wish to analyze not just sales but other metrics as well. Assume that the metrics to 
be analyzed are fixed cost, variable cost, indirect sales, direct sales, and profit margin. 
These are five common metrics. 

The data described here may be displayed on a spreadsheet showing metrics as 
columns, time as rows, and products as pages. Please see Figure 15-7 showing a sample 
page of the spreadsheet display. In the figure, please also note the three straight lines, two 
of which represent the two business dimensions and the third, the metrics. You can inde- 
pendently move up or down along the straight lines. Some experts refer to this representa- 
tion of a multidimension as a multidimensional domain structure (MDS). 

The figure also shows a cube representing the data points along the edges. Relate the 
three straight lines to the three edges of the physical cube. Now the page you see in the 
figure is a slice passing through a single product and the divisions along the other two 
straight lines shown on the page as columns and rows. With three groups of data — two 
groups of business dimensions and one group of metrics — we can easily visualize the data 
as being along the three edges of a cube. 

Now add another business dimension to the model. Let us add the store dimension. 
That results in three business dimensions plus the metrics data. How can you represent 
these four groups as edges of a three-dimensional cube? How do you represent a four-di- 
mensional model with data points along the edges of a three-dimensional cube? How do 
you slice the data to display pages? 
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Figure 15-7 Display of columns, rows, and pages. 
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This is where an MDS diagram comes in handy. Now you need not try to perceive four- 
dimensional data as along the edges of the three-dimensional cube. All you have to do is 
draw four straight lines to represent the data as an MDS. These four lines represent the 
data. Please see Figure 15-8. By looking at this figure, you realize that the metaphor of a 
physical cube to represent data breaks down when you try to represent four dimensions. 
But, as you see, the MDS is well suited to represent four dimensions. Can you think of the 
four straight lines of the MDS intuitively to represent a "cube" with four primary edges? 
This intuitive representation is a hypercube, a representation that accommodates more 
than three dimensions. At a lower level of simplification, a hypercube can very well ac- 
commodate three dimensions. A hypercube is a general metaphor for representing multi- 
dimensional data. 

You now have a way of representing four dimensions as a hypercube. The next question 
relates to display of four-dimensional data on the screen. How can you possibly show four 
dimensions with only three display groups of rows, columns, and pages? Please turn your 
attention to Figure 15-9. What do you notice about the display groups? How does the dis- 
play resolve the problem of accommodating four dimensions with only three display 
groups? By combining multiple logical dimensions within the same display group. Notice 
how product and metrics are combined to display as columns. The displayed page repre- 
sents the sales for store: New York. 

Let us look at just one more example of an MDS representing a hypercube. Let us 
move up to six dimensions. Please study Figure 15-10 with six straight lines showing the 
data representations. The dimensions shown in this figure are product, time, store, promo- 
tion, customer demographics, and metrics. 

There are several ways you can display six-dimensional data on the screen. Figure 1 5- 
1 1 illustrates one such six-dimensional display. Please study the figure carefully. Notice 
how product and metrics are combined and represented as columns, store and time are 
combined as rows, and demographics and promotion as pages. 

We have reviewed two specific issues. First, we have noted a special method for repre- 
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Figure 15-8 MDS for four dimensions. 
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Figure 1 5-9 Page displays for four-dimensional data. 
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Figure 15-10 Six-dimensional MDS. 
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Figure 15-11 Page displays for six-dimensional data. 



senting a data model with more than three dimensions using an MDS. This method is an 
intuitive way of showing a hypercube. A model with three dimensions can be represented 
by a physical cube. But a physical cube is limited to only three dimensions or less. Sec- 
ond, we have also discussed the methods for displaying the data on a flat screen when the 
number of dimensions is three or more. Building on the resolution of these two issues, let 
us now move on to two very significant aspects of multidimensional analysis. One of 
these is the drill-down and roll-up exercise; the other is the slice-and-dice operation. 

Drill-Down and Roll-Up 

Return to Figure 15-5. Look al the attributes of the.product dimension table of the STAR 
schema. In particular, note these specific attributes of the product dimension: product 
name, subcategory, category, product line, and department Th^se attributes signify an as- 
cending hierarchical sequence from product name to department. A department includes 
product lines, a product line includes categories, a category includes subcategories, and 
each subcategory consists of products with individual product names. In an OLAP sys- 
tem, these attributes are called hierarchies of the product dimension. 

OLAP systems provide drill-down and roll-up capabilities. Try to understand what we 
mean by these capabilities with reference to above example. Please see Figure 15-12 illus- 
trating these capabilities with reference to the product dimension hierarchies. Note the 
different types of information given in the figure. It shows the rolling up to higher hierar- 
chical levels of aggregation and the drilling down to lower levels of detail. Also note the 
sales numbers shown alongside. These are sales for one particular store in one particular 
month at these levels of aggregation. The sale numbers you notice as you go down the hi- 
erarchy are for a single department, a single product line, a single category, and so on. You 
drill down to get the lower level breakdown of sales. The figure also shows the drill-across 
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Figure 15-12 Roll-up and drill-down features of OLAP. 



to another OLAP summarization using a different set of hierarchies of other dimensions. 
Notice also the drill-through to the lower levels of granularity, as stored in the source data 
warehouse repository. Roll-up, drill-down, drill-across, and drill-through are extremely 
useful features of OLAP systems supporting multidimensional analysis. 

On more question remains. While you are rolling up or drilling down, how do the page 
displays change on the spreadsheets? For example, return to Figure 15-6 and look at the 
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Figure 15-13 Three-dimensional display with roll-up. 
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page display on the spreadsheet. The columns represent the various products, the rows 
represent the months, and the pages represent the stores. At this point, if you want to roll 
up to the next higher level of subcategory, how will the display in Figure 15-6 change? 
The columns on the display will have to change to represent subcategories instead of 
products. Please see Figure 15-13 indicating this change. 

Let us ask just one more question before we leave this subsection. When you have 
rolled up to the subcategory level in the product dimension, what happens to the display if 
you also roll up to the next higher level of the store dimension, territory? How will the 
display on the spreadsheet change? Now the spreadsheet will display the sales with 
columns representing subcategories, rows representing months, and the pages represent- 
ing territories. 



Slice-and-Dice or Rotation 

Let us revisit Figure 1 5-6 showing the display of months as rows, products as columns, 
and stores as pages. Each page represents the sales for one store. The data model corre- 
sponds to a physical cube with these data elements represented by its primary edges. The 
page displayed is a slice or two-dimensional plane of the cube. In particular, this display 
page for the New York store is the slice parallel to the product and time axes. Now begin 
to look at Figure 15-14 carefully. On the left side, the first part of the diagram shows this 
alignment of the cube. For the sake simplicity, only three products, three months, and 
three stores are chosen for illustration. 
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Figure 15-14 Slicing and dicing. 
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Now rotate the cube so that products are along the Z-axis, months are along the X-axis, 
and stores are along the Y-axis. The slice we are considering also rotates. What happens to 
the display page that represents the slice? Months are now shown as columns and stores as 
rows. The display page represents the sales of one product, namely product hats. 

You can go to the next rotation so that months are along the Z-axis, stores are along the 
X-axis, and products are along the Y-axis. The slice we are considering also rotates. What 
happens to the display page that represents the slice? Stores are now shown as columns 
and products as rows. The display page represents the sales of one month, namely month: 
January. 

What is the great advantage of all of this for the users? Did you notice that with each 
rotation, the users can look at page displays representing different versions of the slices in 
the cube. The users can view the data from many angles, understand the numbers better, 
and arrive at meaningful conclusions. 

Uses and Benefits 

After exploring the features of OLAP in sufficient detail, you must have already deduced 
the enormous benefits of OLAP. We have discussed multidimensional analysis as provid- 
ed in OLAP systems. The ability to perform multidimensional analysis with complex 
queries sometimes also entails complex calculations. 
Let us summarize the benefits of OLAP systems: 

• Increased productivity of business managers, executives, and analysts 

• Inherent flexibility of OLAP systems means that users may be self-sufficient in run- 
ning their own analysis without IT assistance 

• Benefit for IT developers because using software specifically designed for the sys- 
tem development results in faster delivery of applications 

• Self-sufficiency of users, resulting in reduction in backlog 

• Faster delivery of applications following from the previous benefits 

• More efficient operations through reducing time on query executions and in net- 
work traffic 

• Ability to model real-world challenges with business metrics and dimensions 
OLAP MODELS 

Have you heard of the terms ROLAP or MOLAP? There is another variation, DOLAP. A 
very simple explanation of the variations relates to the way data is stored for OLAP. The 
processing is still online analytical processing, only the storage methodology is different 
ROLAP stands for relational online analytical processing and MOLAP stands for 
multidimensional online analytical processing. In either case, the information interface 
is still OLAP. DOLAP stands for desktop online analytical processing. DOLAP is meant 
to provide portability to users of online analytical processing. In the DOLAP methodol- 
ogy, multidimensional datasets are created and transferred to the desktop machine, re- 
quiring only the DOLAP software to exist on that machine. DOLAP is a variation of 
ROLAP. 
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Overview of Variations 

In the MOLAP model, online analytical processing is best implemented by storing the 
data multidimensional^, that is, easily viewed in a multidimensional way. Here the data 
structure is fixed so that the logic to process multidimensional analysis can be based on 
well-defined methods of establishing data storage coordinates. Usually, multidimensional 
databases (MDDBs) are vendors' proprietary systems. On the other hand, the ROLAP 
model relies on the existing relational DBMS of the data warehouse. OLAP features are 
provided against the relational database. 

See Figure 15-15 contrasting the two models. Notice the MOLAP model shown on the 
left side of the figure. The OLAP engine resides on a special server. Proprietary multidi- 
mensional databases (MDDBs) store data in the form of multidimensional hypercubes. 
You have to run special extraction and aggregation jobs to create these multidimensional 
data cubes in the MDDBs from the relational database of the data warehouse. The special 
server presents the data as OLAP cubes for processing by the users. 

On the right side of the figure you see the ROLAP model. The OLAP engine resides on 
the desktop. Prefabricated multidimensional cubes are not created beforehand and stored 
in special databases. The relational data is presented as virtual multidimensional data 
cubes. 
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The MOLAP Model 

As discussed, in the MOLAP model, data for analysis is stored in specialized multidimen- 
sional databases. Large multidimensional arrays form the storage structures. For example, 
to store sales number of 500 units for product ProductA, in month number 2001/01, in 
store StoreS 1, under distributing channel Channel05, the sales number of 500 is stored in 
an array represented by the values (ProductA, 2001/01, StoreS 1, Channel05). 

The array values indicate the location of the cells. These cells are intersections of the 
values of dimension attributes. If you note how the cells are formed, you will realize that 
not all cells have values of metrics. If a store is closed on Sundays, then the cells repre- 
senting Sundays will all be nulls. 

Let us now consider the architecture for the MOLAP model. Please go over each part 
of Figure 1 5-1 6 carefully. Note the three layers in the multitier architecture. Precalculated 
and prefabricated multidimensional data cubes are stored in multidimensional databases. 
The MOLAP engine in the application layer pushes a multidimensional view of the data 
from the MDDBs to the users. 

As mentioned earlier, multidimensional database management systems are proprietary 
software systems. These systems provide the capability to consolidate and fabricate sum- 
marized cubes during the process that loads data into the MDDBs from the main data 
warehouse. The users who need summarized data enjoy fast response times from the pre- 
consolidated data. 




Figure 15-16 The MOLAP model. 
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The ROLAP Model 

In the ROLAP model, data is stored as rows and columns in relational form. This model 
presents data to the users in the form of business dimensions. In order to hide the storage 
structure to the user and present data multidimensionally, a semantic layer of metadata is 
created. The metadata layer supports the mapping of dimensions to the relational tables. 
Additional metadata supports summarizations and aggregations. You may store the meta- 
data in relational databases. 

Now see Figure 15-17. This figure shows the architecture of the ROLAP model. What 
you see is a three-tier architecture. The analytical server in the middle tier application lay- 
er creates multidimensional views on the fly. The multidimensional system at the presen- 
tation layer provides a multidimensional view of the data to the users. When the users is- 
sue complex queries based on this multidimensional view, the queries are transformed 
into complex SQL directed to the relational database. Unlike the MOLAP model, static 
multidimensional structures are not created and stored. 

True ROLAP has three distinct characteristics: 

• Supports all the basic OLAP features and functions discussed earlier 

• Stores data in a relational form 

• Supports some form of aggregation 




Figure 15-17 The ROLAP model. 
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Local hypercubing is a variation of ROLAP provided by vendors. This is how it works: 

1. The user issues a query. 

2. The results of the query get stored in a small, local, multidimensional database. 

3. The user performs analysis against this local database. 

4. If additional data is required to continue the analysis, the user issues another query 
and the analysis continues. 



ROLAP VERSUS MOLAP 

Should you use the relational approach or the multidimensional approach to provide on- 
line analytical processing for your users? That depends on how important query perfor- 
mance is for your users. Again, the choice between ROLAP and MOLAP also depends on 
the complexity of the queries from your users. Figure 15-18 charts the solution options 
based on the considerations of query performance and complexity of queries. MOLAP is 
the choice for faster response and more intensive queries. These are just two broad consid- 
erations. 

As part of the technical component of the project team, your perspective on the choice 
is entirely different from that of the users. Users will get the functionality and benefits of 
multidimensionality from either model but are more concerned with questions relating to 
the extent of business data made available for analysis, the acceptability of performance, 
and the justification of the cost 

Let us conclude the discussion on the choice between ROLAP and MOLAP with Fig- 
ure 15-1 9. This figure compares the two models based on the specific aspects of data stor- 
age, technologies, and features. This figure is important, for it pulls everything together 
and presents a balanced case. 
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Figure 15-19 ROLAP versus MOLAR 



OLAP IMPLEMENTATION CONSIDERATIONS 

Before considering implementation of OLAP in your data warehouse, you have to take 
into account two key issues with regard to the MOLAP model running under MDDBMS. 
The first issue relates to the lack of standardization. Each vendor tool has its own client 
interface. Another issue is scalability. OLAP is generally good for handling summary 
data, but not good for volumes of detailed data. 

On the other hana\ highly nor iralized data in the data warehouse can give rise to pro- 
cessing overhead when you are per fanning complex analysis. You may reduce this by us- 
ing a STAR schema multidimensional design. In fact, for some ROLAP tools, the multidi- 
mensional representation data in a STAR schema arrangement is a prerequisite. 

Consider a few choices ci architecture. Look at Figure 15-20 showing four architectur- 
al options. 

You have now studied the various implementation options for providing OLAP func- 
tionality in your data warehouse. These are important choices. Remember, without OLAP, 
your users have very limited means for analyzing data. Let us now examine some specific 
design considerations. 

. Data Design and Preparation 

The data warehouse feeds data to the OLAP system. In the MOLAP model, separate pro- 
prietary multidimensional databases store the data fed from the data warehouse in the 
form of multidimensional cubes. On the other hand, in the ROLAP model, although no 
static intermediary data repository exists, data is still pushed into the OLAP system with 
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Figure 15-20 OLAP architectural options. 



cubes created dynamically on the fly. Thus, the sequence of the flow of data is from the 
operational source systems to the data warehouse and from there to the OLAP system. 

Sometimes, you may have the desire to short-circuit the flow of data. You may wonder 
why you should not build the OLAP system on top of the operational source systems 
themselves. Why not extract data into the OLAP system directly? Why bother moving 
data into the data warehouse and then into the OLAP system? Here are a few reasons why 
this approach is flawed: 

•An OLAP system needs p^fbrmed' and integrated data. The system assumes that 
the data has been consolidated and cl eansed somewhere before it arrives. The dis- 
parity among operational systems does not support data integration directly. 

• The operational systems keep historical data only to a limited extent. An OLAP sys- 
tem needs extensive historical data. Historical data from the operational systems 
must be combined with archived historical data before it reaches the OLAP system. 

• An OLAP system requires data in multidimensional representations. This calls for 
summarization in many different ways. Trying to extract and summarize data from 
the various operational systems at the same time is untenable. Data must be consol- 
idated before it can be summarized at various levels and in different combinations. 

• Assume there are a few OLAP systems in your environment. That is, one supports 
the marketing department, another the inventory control department, yet another the 
finance department, and so on. To accomplish this, you have to build a separate in- 
terface with the operational systems for data extraction into each OLAP system. 
Can you imagine how difficult this would be? 
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In order to help prepare the data for the OLAP system, let us first examine some sig- 
nificant characteristics of data in this system. Please review the following list: 

• An OLAP system stores and uses much less data compared to a data warehouse. 

• Data in the OLAP system is summarized You will rarely find data at the lowest lev- 
el of detail as in the data warehouse. 

• OLAP data is more flexible for processing and analysis partly because there is much 
less data to work with. 

• Every instance of the OLAP system in your environment is customized for the pur- 
pose that instance serves. In order words, OLAP data tends to be more departmen- 
talized, whereas data in the data warehouse serves corporate-wide needs. 

An overriding principle is that OLAP data is generally customized. When you build the 
OLAP system with system instances servicing different user groups, you need to keep this 
in mind. For example, one instance or specific set of summarization^ would be meant for 
one group of users, say the marketing department. Let us quickly go through the tech- 
niques for preparing OLAP data for a specific group of users or a particular department, 
for example, marketing. 

Define Subset Select the subset of detailed data the marketing department is interest- 
ed in. 

Summarize. Summarize and prepare aggregate data structures in the way the market- 
ing department needs for summarizing. For example, summarize products along 
product categories as defined by marketing. Sometimes, marketing and accounting 
departments may categorize products in different ways. 

Denormalize. Combine relational tables in exactly the same way the marketing depart- 
ment needs denormalized data. If marketing needs tables A and B joined, but fi- 
nance needs tables B and C joined, go with the join for tables A and B for the mar- 
keting OLAP subset. 

Calculate and Derive. If some calculations and derivations c l -he metrics are depart- 
ment-specific in your company, use the ones for marketing. 
Index. Choose those attributes that are appropriate for marketing to build indexes. 

What about data modeling for the OLAP data structure? The OLAP structure contains 
several levels of summarization and a few kinds of detailed data. How do you model these 
levels of summarization? 

Please see Figure 15-21 indicating the types and levels of data in OLAP systems. 
These types and levels must be taken into consideration while performing data modeling 
for the OLAP systems. Pay attention to the different types of data in an OLAP system. 
When you model the data structures for your OLAP system, you need to provide for these 
types of data. 



Administration and Performance 

Let us now turn our attention to two important though not directly connected issues. 
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Figure 15-21 Data modeling considerations for OLAP. 



Administration. One of these issues is the matter of administration and management 
of the OLAP environment. The OLAP system is part of the overall data warehouse en- 
vironment and, therefore, administration of the OLAP system is part of the data ware- 
house administration. Nevertheless, we must recognize some key considerations for ad- 
ministering and managing the OLAP system. Let us briefly indicate a few of these 
considerations. 

• Expectations on what data will be accessed and how 

• Selection of the right business dimensions 

' Selection of the right filters for loading the data from the data warehouse 

• Methods and techniques for moving dat*. into the OLAP system (MOLAP model) 

• Choosing the aggregation, summarization, and precalculation 

• Developing application programs using the proprietary software of the OLA? vendor 

• Size of the multidimensional database 

• Handling of the sparse-matrix feature of multidimensional structures 

• Drill down to the lowest level of detail 

• Drill through to the data warehouse or to the source systems 

• Drill across among OLAP system instances 

• Access and security privileges 

• Backup and restore facilities 

Performance. First you need to recognize that the presence of an OLAP system in 
your data warehouse environment shifts the workload Some of the queries that usually 
must run against the data warehouse will now be redistributed to the OLAP system. The 
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types of queries that need OLAP are complex and filled with involved calculations. Long 
and complicated analysis sessions consist of such complex queries. Therefore, when such 
queries get directed to the OLAP system, the workload on the main data warehouse be- 
comes substantially reduced. 

A corollary of shifting the complex queries to the OLAP system is the improvement in 
the overall query performance. The OLAP system is designed for complex queries. When 
such queries run in the OLAP system, they run faster. As the size of the data warehouse 
grows, the size of the OLAP system still remains manageable and comparably small. 

Multidimensional databases provide a reasonably predictable, fast, and consistent re- 
sponse to every complex query. This is mainly because OLAP systems preaggregate and 
precalculate many, if not, all possible hypercubes and store these. The queries run against 
the most appropriate hypercubes. For instance, assume that there are only three dimen- 
sions. The OLAP system will calculate and store summaries as follows: 

• A three-dimensional low-level array to store base data 

• A two-dimensional array of data for dimension- 1 and dimension-2 

• A 2-dimensional array of data for dimension-2 and dimension-3 

• A high-level summary array by dimension- 1 

• A high-level summary array by dimension-2 

• A high-level summary array by dimension-3 

All of these precalculations and preaggregations result in faster response to queries at 
any level of summarization. But this speed and performance do not come without any 
cost. You pay the price to some extent in the load performance. OLAP systems are not re- 
freshed dairy for the simple reason that load times for precalculating and loading all the 
possible hypercubes are exhorbitant. Enterprises use longer intervals between refreshes of 
their OLAP systems. Most OLAP systems are refreshed once a month. 

OLAP Platforms 

Where does tnc OLAP system physically reside? Should it be on the same platform as the v 
majn data warehouse? Should it be planned to be on a separate platform from the begirP 
riihg? Whst about growth of the data warehouse and the OLAP system? How' doiTtheV* 
growth patterns affect the decision? These are some of the questions you need to answer 
as you provide OLAP capability to your users. 

Usually, the data warehouse and the OLAP system start out on the same platform. 
When both are small, it is cost-justifiable to keep both on the same platform. Within a 
year, it is usual to find rapid growth in the main data warehouse. The trend normally con- 
tinues. As this growth happens, you may want to think of moving the OLAP system to an- 
other platform to ease the congestion. But how exactly would you know whether to sepa- 
rate the platforms and when to do so? Here are some guidelines: 

• When the size and usage of the main data warehouse escalate and reach the point 
where the warehouse requires all the resources of the common platform, start acting 
on the separation. 

• If too many departments need the OLAP system, then the OLAP requires additional 
platforms to run. 
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• Users expect the OLAP system to be stable and perform well. The data refreshes to 
the OLAP system are much less frequent Although this is true for the OLAP sys- 
tem, daily application of incremental loads and full refreshes of certain tables are 
needed for the main data warehouse. If these dairy transactions applicable to the 
data warehouse begin to disrupt the stability and performance of the OLAP system, 
then move the OLAP system to another platform. 

• Obviously, in decentralized enterprises with OLAP users spread out geographically, 
one or more separate platforms for the OLAP system become necessary. 

• If users of one instance of the OLAP system want to stay away from the users of an- 
other, then separation of platforms needs to be looked into. 

• If the chosen OLAP tools need a configuration different from the platform of the 
main data warehouse, then the OLAP system requires a separate platform, config- 
ured correctly. 



OLAP Tools and Products 

The OLAP market is becoming sophisticated. Many OLAP products have appeared and 
most of the recent products are quite successful. Quality and flexibility of the products 
have improved remarkably. 

Before we provide a checklist to be used for evaluation of OLAP products, let us list a 
few broad guidelines: 

• Let your applications and the users drive the selection of the OLAP products. Do 
not be carried away by flashy technology. 

• Remember, your OLAP system will grow both in size and in the number of active 
users. Determine the scalability of the products before you choose. 

• Consider how easy it is to administer the OLAP product. 

• Performance and flexibility are key ingredients in the success of your OLAP sys- 
tem. 

• As technology advances, the differences in the merits between ROLAP and MO- 
LAP appear to te; somewhat blurred. Do not worry too much about these two meth- 
ods. Concentrate oh the matching of the vendor product with your users' analytical 
requirements. Flashy technology does not always deliver. 

Now let us get to the selection criteria for choosing OLAP tools and products. While 
you evaluate the products, use the following checklist and rate each product against each 
item on the checklist: 

• Multidimensional representation of data 

• Aggregation, summarization, precalculation, and derivations 

• Formulas and complex calculations in an extensive library 

• Cross-dimensional calculations 

• Time intelligence such as year-to-date, current and past fiscal periods, moving aver- 
ages, and moving totals 

• Pivoting, cross-tabs, drill-down, and roll-up along single or multiple dimensions 
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• Interface of OLAP with applications and software such as spreadsheets, proprietary 
client tools, third-party tools, and 4GL environments. 

Implementation Steps 

At this point, perhaps your project team has been given the mandate to build and imple- 
ment an OLAP system. You know the features and functions. You know the significance. 
You are also aware of the important considerations. How do you go about implementing 
OLAP? Let us summarize the key steps. These are the steps or activities at a very high 
level. Each step consists of several tasks to accomplish the objectives of that step. You will 
have to come up with the tasks based on the requirements of your environment. Here are 
the major steps: 

• Dimensional modeling 

• Design and building of the MDDB 

• Selection of the data to be moved into the OLAP system 

• Data acquisition or extraction for the OLAP system 

• Data loading into the OLAP server 

• Computation of data aggregation and derived data 

• Implementation of application on the desktop 

• Provision of user training 

CHAPTER SUMMARY 

• OLAP is critical because its multidimensional analysis, fast access, and powerful 
calculations exceed that of other analysis methods. 

• OLAP is defined on the basis of Codd's initial twelve guidelines. 

• OLAP characteristics include multidimensional view of the data, interactive and 

complex analysis facility, ability to perform intrica-:i calculations, and fast response , % iV ~y ! - 

time. . 

. K , . ■■ ^. ; !; t ^ r „i • 

? Dimensional analysis is not confined to three dimensions that can be represented by » • '7i ; v:u a** * 

a physical cube. Hypercubes provide a method for representing views with more di- 
mensions. 

• ROLAP and MOLAP are the two major OLAP models. The difference between 
them lies in the way the basic data is stored. Ascertain which model is more suitable 
for your environment. 

• OLAP tools have matured. Some RDBMSs include support for OLAP. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1 . Briefly explain multidimensional analysis. 

2. Name any four key capabilities of an OLAP system. 

3. State any five of Dr. Codd's guidelines for an OLAP system, giving a brief de- 
scription for each. 
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4. What are hypercubes? How do they apply in an OLAP system? 

5. What is meant by slice-and-dice? Give an example. 

6. What are the essential differences between the MOLAP and ROLAP models? 
Also list a few similarities. 

7. What are multidimensional databases? How do these store data? 

8. Describe any one of the four OLAP architectural options. 

9. Discuss two reasons why feeding data into the OLAP system directly from the 
source operational systems is not recommended 

10. Name any four factors for consideration in OLAP administration. 

EXERCISES 

1 . Indicate if true or false: 

A. OLAP facilitates interactive queries and complex uses. 

B. A hypercube can be represented by the physical cube. 

C. Slice-and-dice is the same as the rotation of the columns and rows in presenta- 
tion of data. 

D. DOLAP stands for departmental OLAP. 

E. ROLAP systems store data in a multidimensional, proprietary databases. 

F. The essential difference between ROLAP and MOLAP is in the way data is 
stored. 

G. OLAP systems need transformed and integrated data. 

H. Data in an OLAP system is rarely summarized. 

I. Multidimensional domain structure (MDS) can represent only up to six dimen- 
sions. 

J. OLAP systems do not handle moving averages. 

2. As a senior analyst on the project team of a publishing cc^pany exploring the op- 
tions for a data warehouse, make a case for OLAP. Describe She merits of OLAP 
a;\d how it will be essential in your ciwironment. 

3. Pick any six of Dr. Codd's initial guidelines for OLA ! Give your reasons why the 
selected six are important for OLAP. 

4. You are asked to form a small team to evaluate the MOLAP and ROLAP models 
and make your recommendations. This is part of the data warehouse project for a 
large manufacturer of heavy chemicals. Describe the criteria your team will use to 
make the evaluation and selection. 

5. Your company is the largest producer of chicken products, selling to supermarkets, 
fast-food chains, and restaurants, and also exporting to many countries. The ana- 
lysts from many offices worldwide expect to use the OLAP system when imple- 
mented. Discuss how the project team must select the platform for implementing 
OLAP for the company. Explain your assumptions. 
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Introduction 

The ultimate objective of database analysis, design, and implementation is to establish 
m electronic repository that is a physical and behavioral model of fee manageable 
aspects of a user's information domain. Database design is a complex, cor.kpIicateJ art. 
Many complex factors must be considered during the process including, but not limited 
to, historical and future information requirements, the diversity of the data consumer 
community, organizational requirements, security, cost, ownership, performance, inter- 
face issues, and data integrity. These factors contribute to the success of a database 
application in both quantitative and qualitative ways and determine the overall quality of 
the database application. Process and data quality is quantitative management factors 
that are fairly well documented and understood, albeit underutilized. However, data 
model and behavioral considerations include important qualitative factors that con- 
tribute to overall database quality. A database is more than the instances of the data it 
manages. Data quality, while important, is just one element of assessing overall database 
quality. 

This paper expands on the growing body of literature in the area of data quality by 
proposing additions to a hierarchy of database quality dimensions that includes model 
and behavioral factors in addition to the process and data factors. The term "database 
quality" in this context expands on the ISO definition of quality, i.e. conformance to 
requirements and fitness for use (1993). This definition is not adequate for the purposes of 
assessing database quality. While the requirement definition phase of the system 
development life cycle is critical to the success of an application, doing a good job of 
defining requirements is not sufficient in the implementation of a successful database 
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application. A database must also be judged by how closely it represents the world of the 
data consumer (the model), its ability to respond to both routine and unanticipated 
requests within the domain it is expected to manage (the behavior), and maintain this 
representation over time. The framework presented herein expands on work previously 
proposed (Hoxmeier, 1997; Hoxmeier and Monarchi, 1996) and incorporates data quality 
dimensions put forth by several prominent data quality researchers (Ballou and Pazar, 
1995; Storey and Wang, 1994; Strong et al., 1997; Orr, 1998; Wand and Wang, 1996; 
Wang, 1998; Wang et al., 1993; Wang et al., 1995; Wang et al., 1999). 



The problem/solution cycle 

The database design process is largely driven by the requirements and needs of the 
consumer, who establishes the boundaries and properties of the problem domain and the 
requirements of the information. As organizations seek to preserve organizational 
memory and manage richer forms of information over broader networks, this task has 
become increasingly more difficult. 

Figure 1 illustrates a typical scenario in the problem to solution cycle. It is not 
difficult to see why so many database applications are ultimately unsuitable to the 
consumer. Designers attempt to conceptualize the problem domain into a suitable 
physical implementation. The proposed solution is subject to many constraints including 




Fig. 1. Problem to solution cycle 
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the physical representation, system administration, application presentation, and infor- 
mation interpretation. These constraints or solution layers all contribute to the per- 
ceived quality of the solution by the information consumer. Figure 1 also shows the 
critical elements in the problem to solution cycle that are the bases for the discussion on 
database quality dimensions: 

• The cycle process must be managed toward a successful outcome. 

• The model itself must represent a usually diverse and fuzzy problem domain. 

• The quality of the data in the database must be of sufficient grade. 

• The application must behave in a way the consumer understands. 

The last step depicted in the illustration, interpretation, is probably outside of the direct 
control of the design and development team. However, the consumer's ability to 
interpret the information is also critical to the success of a database application and, 
therefore, to the perceived quality of the database. 

To ensure a quality database application, should the emphasis during model develop- 
ment be on the application of quality assurance metrics (designing it right)? Ifs hard to 
argue against this point, but there are a significant number of studies and anecdotal 
evidence that suggests that a large number of database applications fail, are unusable, or 
contribute to negative organizational consequences (Standish Group, 1997; Redman, 
1998; Wand and Wang, 1996). A quality process does not necessarily lead to a usable 
database product (Arthur, 1997; Hoxmeier, 1995; Redman, 1995). A database should be 
evaluated in production based on certain quantitative and information-preserving trans- 
formation measures, such as data quality, data integrity, normalization, and perfor- 
mance. However, there are also many examples of database applications that are in most 
ways 'well-formed' with high data quality but lack semantic or cognitive fidelity (the right 
design). Additionally, determining and implementing the proper set of database behav- 
iors can be an elusive task Depending on the risk factors affecting the application, there 
may be iciertaiii aspects of the quality assessment that deserve heavier v/eightsuC^Mai^^ 
to the popular notion of product quality, whether the database meets the expectations of 
its end-users is only one aspect of overall database quality. 

Significant prior research 

Quality metrics have been used for years in the design, development, and marketing for 
consumer goods and services. Quality engineering methods, such as Total Quality 
Management (TQM) and Quality Function Deployment (QFD) are commonly used by 
many product design and manufacturing disciplines, and are rapidly entering the service 
disciplines. In the area of information quality, however, the use of these techniques is 
virtually non-existent. Recently, researchers have begun to evaluate and study the 
characteristics of information as they would any other product or service (Kahn and 
Strong, 1998; Kaplan et al., 1998; Wang et al., 1995). 

Researchers and practitioners alike have tried to establish a set of factors, attributes, 
rules or guidelines in order to evaluate system quality. Zmud concluded that a set of four 
dimensions divided into 25 factors represented the dimensions of information quality 
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(Zmud, 1978). The dimensions included data quality, relevancy, format quality, and 
meaning quality. Referring to information systems, James Martin stated that the collec- 
tion of data has little value unless the data are used to understand the world and 
prescribe action to improve it (Martin, 1976). Martin proposed 12 qualities that com- 
puter-provided information should possess. 

Cap Gemini Pandata, a Dutch company, uses a framework that decomposes the entire 
information quality notion into four dimensions, 21 aspects, and 40 attributes (Delen and 
Rijsenbrij, 1992). Cap Gemini has adopted this framework on the company procedures 
covering software package auditing. AT&T is researching data quality and have identi- 
fied four primary factors including accuracy, currentness, completeness and consistency 
(Fox et al., 1994). Another group, the Southern California Online Users Group (SCOUG), 
defined characteristics of a quality library online database (Tenopir, 1990). The purpose 
of the set of characteristics was to allow professional searchers to rate each library 
online database system. 

Marketing research has identified approaches used to assess product quality at- 
tributes that are important to consumers (Churchill, 1991; Menon, 1997). Wang et al. 
applied this concept toward a data consumer (1996). They performed a comprehensive 
survey that identified 4 high-level categories of data quality after evaluating 118 
variables. The Wang et al. factors include intrinsic data quality, contextual data quality, 
representation data quality, and accessibility data quality. A recent study applied the 
model to a series of field studies that focused on the concerns of the data consumer 
(Strong et al., 1997). These field studies confirmed the dimensions of data quality set 
forth in the Wang study. 

There appear to be many similarities in the factors identified in these studies based 
on the perspective of the evaluators. Both developers and data consumers are concerned 
with data quality metrics like accuracy, timeliness, consistency, etc. Most of the research, 
while focused on data or information quality, indicates that there is a diverse set of * 
factors influencing data' quality- Any individual variable however, such as accuracy, is y^Vxfjh^-j 
difficult to quantify^Npn^iKiiiSss, researchers have developed a fairly consistent view of^^fcS'^S^N" 
data quality. There is V: little available in the literature on the evaluation of overall r v ^^ - v 1 
database quality including other considerations such as semantic fidelity, behavioral, and 
value factors. 



The proposed framework 

It is proposed that through the hierarchical framework presented in Fig. 2, one can 
evaluate overall database quality by assessing four primary dimensions: process, data, 
model, and behavior. Portions of the hierarchy draw heavily from previous studies on 
data and information quality, and documented process quality standards (Arthur, 1997; 
Wang, 1998). A dimension is a set of database quality attributes or components that 
most data consumers react to in a fairly consistent way (Wang et al., 1996). The use of a 
set of dimensions to represent a quality typology is consistent with previous quality 
research (Dvir and Evans, 1996; Wang et al., 1996; Strong et al, 1997). The framework 
presents the four dimensions in a dimension-attribute-property hierarchy; 
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Fig. 2. Database quality dimensions 



Domain Knowledge 
Logical 
Physical 
Cohesion 
Testing 
Performance 
Complexity 
Maintainability 
Accuracy 
Objectivity 
Believability 
Reputation 
Sources 
Value 
Age 

Relevance 
Timeliness 
Security 
Flexibility 
Interpretability 
Conciseness 
Content 
Scope 

Understandability 
Consistency 
Presentaoon 
^Documentation 
E^seofUse 
Normalization 
Recovery 
Concurrency 
Distribution 
Queries 



Process quality 

Much attention has been given over the years to process quality improvement. ISO- 
9000-3, Total Quality Management (TQM), Quality Function Deployment (QFD), and 
Capability Maturity Model (CMM) are approaches that are concerned primarily with the 
incorporation of quality management within the process of systems development (Costin, 
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1994; Dvir and Evans, 1996; Herbsleb, 1997; Schmauch, 1994). Quality control is a 
process of ensuring that the database conforms to predefined standards and guidelines 
using statistical quality measures (Dyer, 1992). It compares variations of identified 
activities with the results of predetermined standards and assesses the variation between 
the two. When deviations from the problem domain are found, they are resolved and the 
process is modified as needed. This is an effective, yet reactive form of quality 
management. Quality assurance attempts to maintain the quality standards in a proactive 
way. In addition to using quality control measures, quality assurance goals go further by 
surveying the customer to determine their level of satisfaction with the product. 
Conceivably, potential problems can be detected early in the process. 

The philosophy of ISO-9000-3 and CMM are to build quality into a software system 
on a continuous basis, from conception through implementation. ISO-9000-3 as a 
process quality standard does not offer any particular metrics to be utilized during the 
process. In addition, as a general software standard, ISO-9000-3 does not deal specifi- 
cally with database issues. CMM is best regarded as a tool to be used to pursue an 
organization's business goals. The time and cost of a CMM-based software process 
improvement often exceeds the expectations of those involved. 

A specific property addition to the framework within the dimension of process 
implementation quality is performance. All too often, specific performance requirements 
are either ignored during the design process or evaluated after implementation. While 
performance may be viewed by some as an implementation issue, it should be considered 
an important factor in overall database quality, even in the conceptual phase. Both 
relational and object databases can contain rather serious problems in terms of data 
redundancy, relationships, integrity, and structure. The objective is to design a normal- 
ized, high-fidelity database while minimizing complexity. When evaluating performance 
there are times when de-normalization may represent an optimal solution. However, 
anytime a general-purpose database is optimized for a given situation, other require-,/^ 
ments inevitably, strise that negate the advantage. The measures used to assess^tHe 
trade-off mayiriclude query and update performance, storage, and the avoidant W^da#l^%j 
anomalies. Similar to the contrast between data and semantic quality, a database ttiatTiSk 
otherwise well designed, but does not perform well is useless. 



Database data quality 

Data integrity is one of the keys to developing a quality database. Without accurate data, 
users will lose confidence in the database or make uninformed decisions (Redman, 
1995). While data integrity can become a problem over time, there are relatively 
straightforward ways to enforce constraints and domains and to ascertain when problems 
exist (Moriarty, 1996). The identification, interpretation, and application of business 
rules, however, present a more difficult challenge for the developer. Rules and policies 
must be communicated and translated and much of the meaning and intent can be lost 
in this process. Because data quality has been a focus of previous research (for an 
excellent discussion, see Strong et al., 1997 or Wang et al., 1999) and these studies have 
been used as a basis for the data dimension presented here, the individual attributes will 
not be discussed. However, a couple of additional properties are worth noting. 
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A frequently overlooked metric in the evaluation of data integrity is the age of the 
data, database, and model. Data or model age is different than the timeliness property. 
Timeliness refers to the delay between availability and accessibility. Age refers to the 
time that has passed since the data was entered into the database or when the data 
model was developed. The data should only be as old as the problem domain and 
information sources will allow and maintained only as long as the situation requires. This 
can be a few seconds or several years. At some point, the data needs to be refreshed in 
order to maintain its currency. Over time, the age of the model may degrade in its ability 
to depict the problem domain. The model must be updated so that as the problem 
domain changes, the model of the database changes as well. 

Additionally, the assessment of data quality must include value considerations. Time 
and financial constraints are real concerns. As IT departments are expected to do more 
with less and as cycle times continue to decrease for database applications, developers 
must make decisions about the extent to which they are going to implement and evaluate 
quality considerations. Shorter cycle times present a good argument for modularity and 
reusability, so quality factors must be addressed on a micro basis. 



Data model quality 

As has been presented, data quality is usually associated with the quality of the data 
values. However, even data that meets all other quality criteria is of little use if it is 
based on a deficient data model (Levitin and Redman, 1995). Data model quality is the 
third of the four high level dimensions presented above. Information and an application 
that represent a high proportionate match between the problem and solution domains 
should be the goal of a database with high semantic quality. Representation, semantics, 
syntax, and aesthetics are all attributes of model quality (Hoxmeier and Monarchi, 1996; 
Levitin and Redman, 1995; Lindland et al., 1994), 

The database design process is largely timen by the requirements and needs of the 
data consumer, who establishes the lBdtindl^t^ !r acd properties of the problem domain 
and the requirements of the task. The first step 1 iri the process, information discovery, is 
one of the most difficult, important, and labor intensive stages of database development 
(Chignell and Parsaye, 1993; Sankar and Marshall, 1993). It is in this stage where the 
semantic requirements are identified, prioritized, and visualized. Requirements can 
rarely be defined in a serial fashion. Generally, there is significant uncertainty over what 
these requirements are, and they only become clearer after considerable analysis, 
discussions with users, and experimentation with prototypes. This means previous work 
may be revisited. Additionally, while many studies point to the importance of user 
involvement in the discovery and design phase, many information consumers are uncer- 
tain about their requirements or have insufficient database knowledge to provide much 
insight. 

Concentric design is an approach that is appropriate in database design. This cyclical 
process emulates the philosophy of continuous quality improvement used in TQM and 
CMM (Braithwaite, 1994; Dvir and Evans, 1994; Herbsleb, 1997). The costs associated 
with developing quality into the application from design to implementation are much 
lower than the costs of correcting problems that occur later due to poor design. 
However, the learning curve within the domain for the designer may be steep and the 
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demand for the application may force rapid delivery. So, how do designers arrive at high 
semantic quality in a very short period of time? 

Qualitative techniques address the ambiguous and subjective dimensions of concep- 
tual database design. The interaction between people and information is one where 
human preference and constraints have a huge impact on the effectiveness of database 
design. The use of techniques such as affinity and pareto diagrams, semantic object 
models, group decision support systems, nominal group, and interrelationship diagraphs 
help to improve the process of problem and solution domain definition. Well studied 
quantitative techniques, such as entity-relationship diagrams, object models, data flow 
diagrams, and performance benchmarks, on the other hand, allow the results of the 
qualitative techniques to be described in a visual format and measured in a meaningful 
way. Other object attributes that explicitly express quality can be included in the model 
as well. Storey and Wang present an innovative extension to the traditional ER approach 
for incorporating quality requirements (database quality data and product quality data) 
into conceptual database design (1994). The underlying premise of the approach is that 
quality requirements should be distinct from other database properties. 

Qualitative and quantitative techniques can be used to assist the developer to extract 
a strong semantic model. However, it is difficult to design a database with high semantic 
value without significant domain knowledge and experience (Navathe, 1997). These may 
be the two most important considerations in databases of high semantic quality. In 
addition, conceptual database design remains more of an art than a science. It takes a 
high amount of creativity and vision to design a solution that is robust, usable, and can 
stand the test of time. 



Database behavior quality 

Many ..databases are perceived to be of low quality simply because they are. difficult :c 
,.«i^feMn!4a|survey in the UK, managers and professionals from various td^plines were 
: ^ed^6 devaluate the quality of information they were using (Rolphimd^^^ 
Using 8 feaors, "accuracy" rated the highest, "usable format 77 the lowest ^veiopers 
tend to focus on aspects of data quality at »the expense of behavioral quality. Graced, 
the behaviors associated with a general-purpose database used for decision and analyti- 
cal support are varied and complex. 

What constitutes a database of high behavioral quality? Are the criteria different than 
those used for software applications in general? Clearly the behaviors for a database that 
is used to support transaction processing (OLTP) are different than those of a database 
used to support analytical processing (OLAP). Software development, in general, is very 
procedure- or function-driven. The objective is to build a system that works (and do it 
quickly). Database development, on the other hand, should be more focused on the 
content, context, behavior, semantics, and persistence of the data. Rapid application 
development and prototyping techniques contribute to arriving at a close match between 
the problem and solution domains. There may be no substitute for experience and 
proficiency with the software and tools used in the entire development process. It is one 
thing to discuss how a database should behave and even document these behaviors 
completely. Implementation and modification of these behaviors is an altogether differ- 
ent issue. The process of behavior implementation consists of the design and construc- 
tion of a solution following the identification of the problem domain and the data model. 
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Because of the difficulties associated with the definition of a fixed set of current 
requirements and the determination of future utilization, the database problem domain 
is typically a moving target represented by the polygon in Fig. 3. The size and shape are 
constantly changing. In addition, insufficient identification of appropriate database 
'behaviors', poor communication, and inexperience in the problem domain leads to 
inferior solutions. As a result, the solution domain rarely approaches the optimal 
solution presented in Fig. 3C. The database developer must attempt to develop a 
database model that closely matches the perceptions of the consumer, and deliver a 
design that can be implemented, maintained, and modified in a cost-effective way. A 
partial solution, such as that indicated in 3B, is more likely. The consumer will then 
dictate whether there is 1) enough of a solution to use, 2) the solution is of sufficient 
quality and, 3) whether they trust the database. Additionally, databases to be used in 
online analytical processing, data warehousing, or data mining applications present 
difficult challenges. The information consumer in these areas generally does not know 
what may be asked of the database. The database must behave in a fashion to respond to 
the most difficult requirement of all, that which the consumer has not yet thought of. 




Fig. 3. Solution domain to problem mapping 

And finally, an additional important contributor to database quality that is difficult to 
categorize is that of information risk. Risk is addressed in the project management 
literature but not discussed in the information quality literature. Risk may determine the 
grade of acceptable information quality. Consumers of on-line critical care database 
information that monitors hospital patients require a very high grade of information 
quality because the risk is veiy high. A database that tracks responses to a customer 
satisfaction survey, on the other hand, may be of lower grade because the overall 
information risk is low. 
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Case study 

The framework was used as a basis to assess the overall quality of a production database 
for a large manufacturer of printers and scanners. The database is classified as an 
on-line analytical processing application in that it is used for decision support and is not 
part of the organization's mission critical OLTP applications. The database maintains 
information accumulated from the typical product warranty registration process. It 
includes product, demographic, purchase process, and customer profile information. The 
data was captured via an OCR scan and electronically loaded into the database. The 
data comes from all over the world and at the time of the review, represented well over 
200,000 customers and over 2,000,000 warranty card responses. The marketing depart- 
ment originally articulated several objectives for the database: 

• Capture important sales statistics for the product line as a basis for positioning 
future products. 

• Track die purchase location for each of the products to quantify channel decisions. 

• Establish a profile of customer information for future customer segmentation and 
product positioning. 

• Report units sold by geographic region, product line, segment, period, and card 
question. 

The system users within the marketing department became dissatisfied with the 
database based on several shortcomings that were contributing to a perceived lack of 
quality. Their concerns included: 

• The information reported in the cross-tab type reports was not accurate and 
difficult to verify. 

• The process for updating the database with new registrations was cumbersome and 
time-consuming. 

• The department was unable to select a subset of the data^^fiiii^er'ana^ 1 ^. e.g. f ■ 
list all customers who purchased their scanner through a, particular retail store in • 
the United States. ^v^, ^ ' 

The reports that were generated by the database took over 24-hours to produce. If 
the process was unsuccessful, the entire report had to be run again. 

These were just a few of the concerns that led the company to initiate a review and 
potential redesign of the database. The company had invested a significant amount of 
time and resources on the system and was on the verge of dropping the project. The 
framework presented herein was used as a methodology for evaluating the database 
application and making suggestions for possible improvement The four primary dimen- 
sions of process, data, model, and behavior quality were evaluated. Each will be briefly 
discussed below: 

Process quality 

The process that was deployed to develop the database was probably inadequate. The 
company had used a developer from outside the company because their internal IT 
group could not respond to their request for service. The consultant had developed the 
system based on very little interaction with the company. The contractor had significant 
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experience in the hardware and software architecture used by the company and database 
management system targeted for the application. However, the contractor had never 
designed and implemented a marketing application and the lead designer had limited 
formal relational training. While the implementation had gone smoothly, the contractor 
had not tested the database under loaded conditions and left the company with limited 
technical or design specifications. After interviewing company personnel about the 
process, they indicated that the contractor and never gone through a conceptual data 
model with them. 



Data quality 

There were several problems with the quality of the data in the database. Data quality 
was assessed using the information quality assessment (IQA) designed Wang & Strong 
(1999). This instrument uses 65 data quality assessment items to measure 15 different 
data quality variables. The scale for each item ranges from zero to ten where zero is 
labeled "not at all" and ten is labeled "completely " Questions measured the data 
quality variables of believability, accessibility, completeness, etc. This analysis indicated 
many data quality problems: 

• The domain concept had not been implemented, so there were many inconsisten- 
cies within the attributes. For example, a query against the state attribute for the 
customer's address led to 61 distinct values. This type of variance was found in 
virtually every attribute. As a result, the reports produced combinations of crosstabs 
that were impossible to interpret. 

• Because of the OCR process, many records had unrecognized characters and, as a 
result, were rejected during the acquisition process and not even included in the 
importation. 

• Because of an ( inadequate design, many columns were duplicated, leading to . ~ 
erroneous tclidM^P^^- • >^&|^f n^l^ 

• The time between initial data acquisition and final report aged the data to a point " !,v » ,? 
where it was unreliable. 

• The consumers of the information had lost confidence in the data and overall 
believability was low. 

Model quality 

The contractor had not produced a conceptual data model of the application so it was 
difficult to assess the semantic match between the model produced by the contractor and 
the problem domain. However, an assessment of the logical and physical models 
revealed an impedence mismatch. The basic relationship that existed between the 
customer and the product they purchased was not represented in the database. The 
database should have shown a one to many to many between customers, products, and 
warranty responses. Rather, the physical implementation of the database repeated 
information on the customer for each product that the customer purchased. The 
individual survey questions were stored as attributes in a very long row. There were 
many null values and it was difficult to analyze the questions that were marked, "Please 
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check all that apply." This led to many data integrity and duplication problems that SQL 
simply cannot account for. 

Application behavior quality 

The application presented a user interface that was graphically appealing and relatively 
easy to use but lacked certain behaviors that were necessary to capture a smooth 
workflow. For example, it was possible to run the analytical reports for a particular 
period of time without having the data loaded in the database for that time period. In 
addition, because the primary key was automatically sequenced, it was possible to load 
the same data twice without knowing it. The physical indices that should have prevented 
such an occurrence were not present. Other application behaviors that were not present 
or insufficient included: 

• The data was electronically loaded so there was no manual data entry. The forms 
for manually editing the data did not utilize any technique to enforce domain 
controls. 

• The dates and times of reports and data changes were not recorded making audits 
difficult. 

• The database had insufficient concurrency controls. 

• The reports took several hours to produce and there was no status indicator. 
Prescriptions 

This database application suffered from several real and perceived deficiencies that 
contributed to its poor quality. The problems went beyond those associated with data 
quality alone. The process could have been imgroyed and ti>.^ project could have been , 
better managed. Process improvement ^(p^ piyjn^t have been sufficient to improve 
the quality of the database itself. After all four areas c t database quality were evaluated 
and considering the original objectives of the database, this customer registration 
application ranked very low for overall quality. Simply addressing the data quality 
problems would not have improved its utility. Several suggestions were made, all with 
varying associated costs. The following modifications were recommended with the 
applicable framework factor shown in parentheses: 

• Redesign the basic data model to accurately reflect the problem domain, (model) 

• Conform to data normalization strategies for relational tables, (model) 

• Perform a series of data cleansing queries on each attribute after identifying the 
domain set. (data) 

• Construct and implement domain enforcement within the database, (data) 

• Add additional attributes for date and time stamping the rows, (data) 

• Modify the user interface to encourage the user to follow a workflow, (behavior) 

• Modify the application to protect against concurrency and update issues, (behavior) 

• Add features to the forms to make it easy for the user to modify data using 
pre-approved domains, (behavior and data) 

• Add physical indices to the database to prevent redundant information and 
improve performance, (process) 
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• Redesign the reports to represent the problem domain specified by the consumers, 
(behavior) 

• Deploy the reports on the company intranet to reduce time and paper, (process) 

• Summarize the results and highlight extraordinary or exceptional areas for the 
consumer, (data) 

• Add a new layer to the user interface that makes it possible for the consumer to 
select certain areas for further analysis, (behavior) 



Conclusion and research directions 

How does one ensure a final database product that is of high quality? Database quality 
must be measured in terms of a combination of dimensions including process and 
behavior quality, data quality, and model fidelity. The framework presented above offers 
a typology for assessing these dimensions. The purpose of this paper was to expand on 
the existing research on data and process quality in an attempt to provide a more 
comprehensive view of database quality. The area is of great concern as information is 
viewed as a critical organizational asset and preserving organizational memory becomes 
a high priority (Saviano, 1997). A test case was shown as an example of an application of 
the framework, but further research is required to continue to validate the framework; 
to identify additional quality dimensions and develop metrics to quantify the properties; 
and to develop and deploy techniques to improve the fidelity of the data model. 
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